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From a notice of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
which will be found in another column, it will be seen that the 
financial exhibit presented by President Chase to the stock- 
holders at their annual meeting June 2, was of a highly satisfac- 
tory nature. Dividends amounting to $250,000 were declared, 
and about $400,000 added to the surplus. The old board of 
directors was re-elected, as were also the old officers, a deserved 
compliment to the energy and capacity of President Chase and 
Secretary Whiting. 


Our London correspondent announces that another British 
fire insurance company—the City of London—is about to estab- 
lish a branch office in this country. The success of the 
company in the American field will depend largely upon the 
selection of a resident manager. When Mr. Phillips comes 
here to make his selection, he will, undoubtedly, be overrun 
with applicants for the position, but the right man, the one the 
company needs, will be more modest and keep in the back- 
ground. There is room for more insurance capital in the un- 
derwriting field, and if it is judiciously handled, its introduction 
will be a benefit to the public and to the profession. 


REFERENCE has recently been made in these columns to the 
management of the National Life Insurance Company, of 
Washington, and the exertions that are being put forth to 
frighten its policyholders and induce them to surrender their 
policies for a fraction of their value. When H. J. Furber and 
Charles P. Griffin secured control of the company, serious ap- 
prehensions were, very naturally, entertained for its future, ow- 
ing to the reputations these men had acquired in connection 
with other life companies. A rumor now reaches us from va- 
rious sources, to the effect that Mr. Furber has recently become, 
or is rapidly becoming, mentally incapacitated for the transac- 
tion of any business. His trials and tribulations might welj 
have overtaxed the brain of even a stronger man than he, and it 
is not to be wondered at if the strain has proved too much for 
him. But if these rumors are true, they furnish an additional 
reason why Auditor Needles, of Illinois, in whose jurisdiction 
the headquarters of the company are situated, should look into 
its affairs and keep a close watch upon its management. Seve- 
tal thousand policyholders have interests involved in the com- 





pany that are altogether too valuable to be sacrificed to mis- 
management or incapacity, nor should any scheme for wreck- 
ing the company be permitted to be successfully carried out. 





A LARGE fire recently occurred in Nashville, the loss exceed- 
ing $300,000, of which the insurance companies pay about fifty 
percent. The authorities of that city have always been nig- 
gardly in their expenditures for the equipment and maintenance 


| of its fire department, so that at the time this. great fire occurred 


there were but four steam fire engines in service. Chief Stockell 
is a veteran fireman, a man of intelligence, and one who has the 
best interest of the city at heart. He has repeatedly urged upon 
the authorities the necessity of providing more fire apparatus 
and fire extinguishing appliances, but his recommendations 
have passed unheeded. Since the fire he has renewed his re- 
quests for a better equipment of the fire department, and the 
Council is now according him a respectful hearing. The indica- 
tions are that, as usual, after the horse is stolen the. stable door 
will be locked. 





Tue InsuRANCE YEAR Book for 1881-2 will be issued by 
Tue SpgcTator Company in the course of a few days. This 
annual publication, that has heretofore been received by the in- 
surance fraternity with so much favor, has been greatly enlarged 
this year, and will make a handsome volume of over 400 pages. 
The insurance statistics of home and foreign companies are 
unusually complete, and will be found invaluable for compar- 
ative study. One important feature is its description of the 
fire departments of the country, showing how each city and 
village in the country is equipped with fire extinguishing ap- 
paratus. These statistics have been compiled with great care 
from official scources, and, through the courtesy of General 
Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the Census, have been 
compared with the statistics obtained for the census. Charles 
A. Jenny, a gentlemen well known to underwriters, had charge 
of this department of the census compilation, and has extended 
to us every possible courtesy to enable us to present in THE 
Year Boox the most complete record of fire departments ever 
published. THe YEAR Book will be found to be replete with 
information which all active underwriters require in their daily 
business. 





THERE is unquestionably a very much better feeling existing 
at present in the fire underwriting business than there has been 
for several years. Rates have been advanced considerably, and 
there is manifested a determination to indulge less in illegitim- 
ate practices than heretofore. There is still abundance of work 
for the reformers to do, which can only be accomplished by 
united action, which, we fear, will never be had; nevertheless, 
there is less grumbling among underwriters at present as to 
methods than formerly. Such improvements as have been made 
in the situation have been brought about by the individual ac- 
tion of conservative company managers, who saw that ruin 
stared them in the face unless a change was brought about, and 
they determined to no longer be parties to perpetuating demor- 
alization. They are accordingly conducting their business upon 
their own judgment instead of attempting to follow the reckless 
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lead of guerrilla companies that have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by illegitimate practices. There are enough of 
these conservative companies to control the business if they 
would but come together and work in unison, It has been de- 
monstrated that a majority of the companies doing business in 
this city favor a tariff association, but because a small minority 
refuses to join in the movement it has failed. But why is it not 
feasible for the majority to combine, institute such reforms as 
are deemed necessary, and carry the war into the camp of the 
minority? For the past few years the minority has been “ bull- 
dozing” the profession generally, not only introducing illegit- 
imate practices in this city, but setting a pernicious example to 
the whole country. It is within the power of the majority to 
correct these abuses, and to establish a tariff of rates that will 
be not only equitable but profitable. At least, the experiment 
is worth trying. 


Tue Hartford Life and Annuity agents are still doing busi- 
ness in this State on the co-operative plan, issuing so-called life 
policies, that are big with promise, but that have a precarious 
financial foundation to rest upon. It is a well-known fact that 
the agents of this company have falsely represented that its sur- 
plus and assets were available to pay the liabilities incurred 
under the certificates issued in what it calls its safety fund de- 
partment, which is its co-operative branch. The law recently 
passed by the legislature relative to this class of companies 
gives to the Superintendent of Insurance the power to examine 
them whenever he sees fit, and we suggest that the Hartford 
Life and Annuity Company needs a rigid examination as to its 
methods of doing business in this State, and as to its ability to 
meet its liabilities. If there is to be any check whatever placed 
upon the co-operative delusion it is time it was being done. If 
the Hartford Life and Annuity is such a delusion, the public is 
entitled to such protection as the Insurance Department is cap- 
able of giving; if its methods of doing business are correct, 
and the public is not being deceived by them, the fact should be 
made known so that the old line companies, whose practices 
have stood the test of many years, and are based upon scientific 
calculations, may throw aside the principles that have governed 
them so long, and adopt the new-fangled ideas as exemplified 
by these co-operative concerns. One system or the other is 
wrong, and must eventually result disastrously ; as that pursued 
by the old line companies has been successfully practiced in this 
and other countries a great many years, and been approved by 
the leading minds of the world, we do not believe that it is based 
on fundamental errors; on the contrary, we think it far more 
likely that these mushroom co-operatives, run in the interests 
’ of a few scheming men who control them, are more apt to be 
speculative and delusive in their character. A thorough official 
examination of the Hartford Life and Annuity might shed some 
light on the subject. 





WE present in other columns a synopsis of the report of E. W. 
Peet, the well known actuary, regarding his examination of the 
Mutual Life. This examination was commenced in November 
last, and has occupied upwards of six months. It was made 
by the Insurance Departments of New York and Pennsylvania 
simultaneously. Deputy Superintendent McCall represented 
the New York Department and Mr. Peet the Pennsylvania De- 





partment. A large corps of expert accountants was employed - 
to go through the books of the company thoroughly, and man 
expert judges of real estate were engaged to value every sla 
of property in which the company has an interest. No com. 
pany was ever subjected to so complete and exhaustive an 
examination as the Mutual Life has been, the desire of the 
officers that no point should be overlooked having been com- 
plied with literally. The report of Mr. McCall, although com. 
pleted, has not yet been made public, but that of Mr. Peet we 
have received in advance, copies of the annual report of Com. 
missioner Forster, of Pennsylvania. The examination covers 
the entire period from the organization of the company, 
in 1842, to December 31, 1880. According to Mr. 
Peet’s report the assets of the company at that date were found 
to be $92,060,503 ; liabilities $79,954,620, net surplus $12,105, 
883. Mr. Peet thinks that $252,976 should be added to the 
surplus, being the excess of the appraised value of the com. 


pany’s building over the value heretofore reported by the 


officers. This would make the net surplus $12,358,850, 
These items as reported by the officers of the company Decem. 
ber 31, 1880 were: assets $91,529,654 ; liabilities, $79,661,505 ; 
surplus, $11,868,149. According to these figures, Mr. Peet 
gives the company $430,849 more assets than the officers claimed, 
and adds $510,710 to its surplus. Mr. McCall’s report as an- 
nounced by telegraph places the assets, liabilities and surplus 
of the company the same as given by Mr. Peet. A higher com. 
pliment could scarcely have been paid to the officers of the 
Mutual Life than this official statement that their reports of the 
financial condition of the company have always been below 
rather than above the actual facts. The financial ability of 
President Winston has long been conceded, and these reports 
regarding the management of the Mutual Life simply go to 
confirm the claim so often made that the company is the 
largest and wealthiest life insurance company known. 





For a third time Governor Cornell has exercised the veto 
power to kill a measure hostile to insurance interests. This 
time it is the bill that passed both houses requiring insurance 
companies of other States and countries to enter into a stip- 
ulation, as a condition precedent to their doing business in the 
State, that they would not attempt to remove any suit brought 
against them from the State to the Federal courts. The Gov- 
ernor holds that the proposed law is not only impolitic but un- 
constitutional, as the right to transfer suits from State to Federal 
courts in certain contingencies is guaranteed by the constitution 
of the United States. He states further that a stipulation as 
suggested on the part of a company could not deprive such com- 
pany of its constitutional rights. This is undoubtedly true, for 
whenever a company felt that it was being unfairly treated by 
the State, it would sacrifice its right todo business in the State, 
and, notwithstanding its extorted stipulation, would avail itself 
of its right to appeal to the United States Courts. Such a law 
as proposed is an absurdity on its face, and, if carried into effect 
here would give bith to retaliatory laws of a similar nature in 
every State in the Union, till insurance would be deprived of 
those privileges enjoyed by every other corporation and by every 
citizen, viz. the right to appeal to the Federal courts. Com 
panies might, under compulsion, rather than be driven from the 
State, sign a stipulation of the character suggested, but they 
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would do so with the mental reservation that they would ignore 
the agreement whenéver it became their interest todo so. The 
Jaw would be of no binding effect upon them whatever, and their 
observance of it would be only so long as it suited their con- 

‘ venience. We do not mean to infer by this that the companies 
would act dishonorably in the matter, but simply to indicate 
‘that a stipulation of the kind proposed would be observed only 
until a test case could be made by which the unconstitutionality of 
the law could be shown. Governor Cornell has pointed out 
the defects of the measure so clearly that it is scarcely probable 
another attempt will be made to pass it; after his concise veto 
message there is certainly no probability of the bill securing the 
required two-thirds vote to pass it notwithstanding his objections. 
The Governor has earned the thanks of the insurance fraternity 
by the wise excrcise of the veto privilege in killing first, the 
valued policy bill a year ago; the Duguid co-operative bill at 
this session and now this last obnoxious measure. 


In January last a correspondent submitted to us a query re- 
garding the proper method of adjusting a certain loss, desiring 
a reply through the columns of THe Spectator. It was by 
no means an intricate proposition, but to be certain that we were 
correct in our answer, we submitted it to an underwriter of many 
years experience, and who is recognized in the profession as 
one of the best adjusters in the business. He solved the prob- 
lem precisely as we did, and thereupon we published the com- 
munication of our correspondent with the answer thereto. In 
the course of a month or so, one of our contemporaries labored 
through a column or two to demonstrate that our answer was 
erroneous and the writer of it an idiot. This was intended as 
a crusher, but nevertheless we survived to read in the May num- 
ber of another contemporary, which reached us on the first day 
of June, another solution of our correspondent’s query, which 
was not only directly opposed to our answer, but was entirely at 
variance with the theory of a proper adjustment put forward by 
our other esteemed contemporary, who so courteously suggested 
idiocy as the complaint from which we are suffering. The 
second esteemed contemporary is a little less severe in his char- 
acterization, merely suggesting that we are a fit candidate for a 
lunatic asylum. After struggling four months with the prob- 
lem, he evolved a solution to it that proves everybody else who 
has “tackled” it to be devoid of common sense, and himself 
alone entitled to be ranked as the only correct American ad- 
juster. Our correspondent is, we hope, entirely happy over the 
results of his modest little letter ; he has succeeded in furnishing 
two journals with a peg whereon to hang their attacks upon 
Tur Spgcraror, and also obtained three distinct and positive 
answers to a very simple problem in the adjustment of a fire loss, 
each differing essentially from the other two; of these answers 
he is at liberty to take his choice. We suggest, however, that 
as the one we gave several months ago was endorsed by an offi- 
or of one of our leading companies, who is also an experienced 
adjuster, it would be quite as safe for him to accept it as to pin 
his faith to either of the others, both of which were manufac- 
tured for the purpose of assailing Tue Spectator. We often 
wonder what some of our contemporaries would do for editorial 
matter if Tuz SpzcraTor was to suspend publication for a 
week and so deprive them of an opportunity to attack it. Such 





‘*‘ vigorous” writing should have its reward, and, as it does us 
no harm, we hope it amuses the writers. 





THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT AND 
STATE LEGISLATION. 


HE State of Virginia has an unhappy faculty for making 
laws that have to be interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court. The case of Paul vs. the State of Virginia 
furnished material, probably, for more editorials in insurance 
journals than any case that was ever before that court, and has 
always been quoted to sustain the proposition that national legis- 
lation could not be invoked to regulate insurance matters. In 
that case, the Supreme Court virtually held that the States had 
the constitutional right to legislate in regard to insurance, and 
that because the States had this right Congress had not. At 
least, such has been the interpretation put upon that decision by 
most writers. Others, however, have held that the question as 
to whether or not insurance was a subject for State or national 
legislation, was not directly before the court, and its opinion 
upon this subject is more a matter of inference than positive 
declaration. Tur Sprecrator has maintained the latter view, 
and still believes that Congress has the power to legislate upon 
the subject of insurance, and to enact laws for its regulation that 
shall supersede the varied and contradictory laws of the various 
States. But admitting that the Supreme Court, in Paul vs. the 
State of Virginia, did hold to the doctrine of State sovereignty 
in the matter of insurance, there are indications that the Court is 
inclined to reconsider its decision in that matter, and to concede 
less authority to individual States over subjects that are of 
national importance. Recently in a railroad case, the Court 
gave a decision that curtailed the power of a State to legislate 
in regard to railroads in a very considerable degree. In the 
case of Welton vs. the State of Missouri, the Court held the State 
had no right to make laws discriminating in favor of its own 
mauufacturers and against those of other States. A more re- 
cent case, however, showing a tendency on the part of the 
Supreme Court to set aside State laws of a discriminating 
nature, is that of Webber, vs. the State of Virginia. The opin- 
ion of the Court was delivered by Justice Field, at the October 
term, but has only recently been made public. As many of the 
States have laws imposing restrictions and taxation upon com- 
panies of other States that are not imposed upon companies 
chartered by such States, thus discriminating in favor of their 
home organizations, an outline of the case and decision re- 
ferred to cannot fail to be of interest. There are certain points 
in both that might be applied to the insurance case, and the de- 
cision shows the tendency of the Court to interpose for the pro- 
tection of interests that are national in their ramifications and 
importance, 

The case is entitled J. T. Webber vs. the State of Virginia, 
and came before the Supreme Court on Appeal from the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of that State. J.T. Webber was a 
traveling salesman for the Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
of New Jersey. He was arrested in Henrico County, Virginia, 
for selling sewing machines in violation of a State law, which 
requires salesmen of goods manufactured outside of the State, 
to pay $25 for an original license, and $10 additional for each 
county in which he sells goods or offers them for sale. Manu- 
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facturers of goods within the State are not required to pay such 
tax. Webber was fined $50 by the County Court; he ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the State, where the decision of 
the lower Court was sustained; he carried the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, when the decision of the 
State Court was overruled, and the State law declared to be un- 
constitutional. In delivering the opinion of the Court, Justice 
Fields held that while it was entirely competent for a State leg- 
islature to impose taxes and to regulate the sale of any articles 
it chose, it had not the right to discriminate between the man- 
utacturers within the State and those outside of it. He says: 


‘+ By these sections of the law, read together, we have this result: The agent 
for the sale of articles manufactured in other States must first obtain a license to 
sell, for which he is required to pay a specific tax for each county in which he sells 
or offers to sell them; while the agent for the sale of articles manufactured in the 
State, if acting for the manufacturer, is not required to obtain a license or pay any 
license tax. Here there is a clear discrimination in favor of home manufacturers 
and against the manufacturers of other States. Sales by manufacturers are chiefly 
effected trough agents. A tax upon their agents when thus engaged is, therefore, 
a tax upon them, and if this is made to depend upon the foreign character of the 
articles, that is, upon their having been manufactured without the State, it is to 
that extent a regulation of commerce in the articles between the States. It matters 
not whether the tax be laid directly upon the articles sold or in the form of 
licenses for their sale. If, by reason of their foreign character the State can im- 
pose a tax upon them or upon the person through whom the sales are effected, the 
amount of tax will be a matter resting in her discretion. She may place the tax at 
so high a figure as to exclude the introduction of the foreign article and prevent 
competition with the home product. It was against legislation of this discriminat- 
ing kind that the framers of the constitution intended to guard when they vested in 
Congress the power to regulate commerce among the several States. * * * * 
No one questions the general power of the State to require licenses for the various 
pursuits and occupations conducted within her limits, and to fix their amount as 
she may choose, and no one on this bench—certainly not the writer of this opinion 
—would wish to limit or qualify it in any respect, except when its exercise may im- 
pinge upon the just authority of the federal government under the Constitution, or 
the limitations prescribed by that instrument. But where a power is vested exclu- 
sively in that government, and its exercise is essential to the perfect freedom of 
commercial intercourse between the several states, any interfering action by them 
must give way. This was stipulated_in the indissoluble covenant by which we be- 
came one people. 

‘In a recent case we had occasion to consider at some length the extent of the 
commerical power vested in Congress, and how far it is to be deemed exclusive of 
State authority. Referring to the great variety of subjects upon which Congress, 
under that power, can act, we said that ‘‘ some of them are national in their char- 
acter, and admit and require uniformity of regulation, affecting alike all the States; 
others are local, or are mere aids to commerce, and can only be properly regulated 
by provisions adapted to their special circumstances and localities. Of the former 
class may be mentioned all that portion of commerce with foreign countries or be- 
tween the States which consists in the transportation, purchase, sale, and exchange 
of commodities. Here there can, of necessity, be only one system or plan of regu- 
lations, and that Congress alone can prescribe. Its non-action in such cases, with 
respect to any particular commodity or mode of transportation, is a declaration 
of its purpose that the commerce in that commodity, or by that means of transpor- 
tation, shall be free. There would otherwise be no security against conflicting 
regulations of different states, each discriminating in favor of its own products 
and citizens and against the products and citizens of other States.—(County of 
Mobile vs. Kimball, to2 U. S.) 

** Commerce among the States in any commodity can only be free when the com- 
modity is exempted from all discriminating regulations and burdens imposed by 
local authority by reason of its foreign growth or manufacture.” 


The Court here considers the State law only in its relations 
to commerce between the States. Fire Underwriters claim that 
underwriting is an essential factor of commerce, and absolutely 
necessary to enable business men to carry on their immense 
transactions, which embrace the entire continent. If the States 
have no right to so legislate as to impose restrictions upon com- 
merce, they should not have the right to enact legislation hostile 
to anything that goes to make up commerce or is necessary to 
it. Insurance is an element necessary to secure the credit of 
the men engaged in commercial pursuits; without it, they 
would be as seriously crippled in their business as they would 
be if an embargo was laid upon transportation. If it is unconsti- 
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tutional for a State to impose a special tax upon the traveling sales. 
men of manufacturers of other States, why is it not unconstity. 
tional for them to impose a special tax upon the agents of insur. 
ance companies of other States? If one act is unconstitutional 
why not the other? If a State is permitted to impose any tax aii 
such agents, she may, as Justice Fields says, * place the tax go 
high as to exclude” other State companies from her borders en 
tirely, and prevent competition with her home companies, [p. 
surance certainly does not come under the head of manufactured 
articles, but our manufactures would be very much restricted 
were it not for the insurance companies. The immense com. 
merce of this nation could not be carried on but for the indem. 
nity against disaster that insurance companies afford. We do 
not assert that the decision here referred to has a direct bearing 
upon the conflicting insurance legislation of the various States, 
but we do claim that it betrays a growing willingness on the 
part of the Supreme Court to treat as subjects of national im. 
portance, requiring national legislation for their regulation, 
matters that have heretofore been held as coming within the 
special purview of State legislatures, or, rather, that the States 
have arrogated to themselves the power to regulate. If the in- 
surance companies would combine to make a test case to 
present to the Supreme Court, we believe that a decision would 
be obtained to the effect that fire insurance is a subject requiring 
national legislation for its regulation, and too important and too 
extended in its influence upon commerce to be left to the mercy 
of State legislation. Every year the legislation of the several 
States is becoming more and more restrictive to this great in- 
terest, while the taxes imposed upon it by States and even muni- 
cipalities constitute a burden that is unjust and oppressive. 
These restrictions and taxation are made to discriminate 
between home and other State companies, always in favor of 
the former. They have given birth to what is known as re 
ciprocal or “ retaliatory” legislation, and this has recently been 
declared unconstitutional by one of the State Courts, But this 
decision applies only to one State, and before retaliatory legis- 
lation is abandoned, it must be passed upon judicially in every 
State, unless the Supreme Court of the United States is called 
upon to settle the question definitely. All this annoyance of 
hostile legislation by States, that comes up every Winter, and 
keeps fire underwriters on the alert to prevent their interests 
being destroyed and their capital confiscated, would be done 
away with if insurance was placed under the protection of the 
national government. We suggest that a test case be made-up 
as early as possible, for the purpose of getting a decision of the 
Supreme Court as to whether or not individual States have a 
right to discriminate between insurance companies, to tax some 
and let others go free, and to restrain some without imposing 
like restraints upon all. 


Op fogyism is a safe error, but we doubt if there are many cases like 
that of an old New York estate paying premiums on several hundred 
dwellings, and still paying the old time rates of twenty-five cents for one 
year, fifty for three, and seventy-five for five years policies. Yet this is the 
fact in one case, and we wonder whether the people who manage such in- 
surance.on these ancient terms still pay war prices for their own clothing, 
and boots and shoes. The only explanation of the phenomena we have 
heard is that the two or three companies which are securing these rates 
dock off from the bills an extra commission to the attorneys of the estate, 
who approve the bills. It requires a hundred cases like this one to effect 
those where the business is carried at one-third the quoted rates. 
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Ir is understood as a probability that the New York representatives of 
the Lion Fire Insurance Company, Lothrop & Scott, will extend their 
maximum risks, the limit hitherto having been $10,000. As many of the 
other large foreign companies write much higher maximum limits with 
impunity and profit, the Lion may act wisely in doing likewise. 

*% * * 


Tue street gossip on the subject of additional capital going to swell the 
stock accounts of several companies has led to the inquiry whether, with 
doubled or half-doubled paid-up stocks, the companies interested are 
going to enlarge their lines or otherwise, Thus far the companies which 
have increased capitals have not increased their lines beyond former limits, 
and if they are simply to go on in the old ruts, what benefit is the in- 
creased capital? On the contrary, doesn’t it appear certain that with de- 
veloped capital they must double their dividends in order to pacify the 
stockholders? Further, does it not appear to agents of these companies 
that they are expected to increase their business so far beyond former 
limits that they can only do so by sacrificing rates or sound principles? 
While we believe large capitals have an attractive power to customers, the 
officers of such companies as have lately increased their capitals will find 
that unless the capacity to unite on single risks is enlarged, the addi- 
tional funds paid in will also bring an additional responsibility. Indeed, 
one of them remarked on this topic lately, that ‘‘all that glitters is not 


gold. s * e 


Tue value of the slips issued from the Board rooms warning companies 
against country risks being offered below the rates, is beginning to be 
appreciated by the smaller city companies, who have been deceived over 
and over again into acceptances which they are ashamed of. A recent fire 
in a western city brought to light a number of policies written over the 
counters in this city at rates one-third under those’paid at home, and one 
company chuckled over its neighbors considerably because it had paid 
attention to the warnings from the Board room and declined the ‘‘ burnt” 
offering. 

* * * 

THE cosmopolitan character of the street offerings in this city was illus- 
trated last week by an offer of insurance on the dry-goods stock of the 
‘“‘Magazins du Lenore” in Paris, to our city companies at twenty cents 
perannum, There were no takers, but the information accompanied the 
offer to the effect that this is twice the rate paid in Paris, and full price 
paid in England, The risk is well-known to many American under- 
writers, but none of them were eager or willing to accept it. 

* w 

WE understand that a broker who accepted an order for a large line of 
insurance in the dry-goods district at a flat rate, pocketed a loss of $178 
on the May deliveries, 7. ¢., he collected $178 less from the assured than 
he was obliged to pay the companies. But then there was the “ prestige ” 
you observe, 

% * * 

Tue rate on a prominent Union Square risk was lately raised thirty per 
cent upon last year’s prices, and the assured paid it likea man. This is 
simply an illustration of the power of the companies almost uniformrly. to 
Secure an advance in rates on current risks by boldly demanding it. There 
is no disposition to refuse companies paying rates on the part of the prop- 
ertyowners excepting in rare cases, but no such advance will be paid un- 
tess demanded. 

% * * 


Tue electric light business is becoming so common that the under- 
writers have adopted arule in this city to charge special hazard rates 
where the electric light is introduced, unless the wires are properly in- 
Sulated. This seems Satisfactory enough, but some of the patentees of 
their spokesmen have the cheek to object. ; 


% * * 

A party of Broadway brokers have had the audacity to write letters to 
Several non-represented English and French companies doing business in 
London, Proposing to act as general agents and send them a large amount 
of underground business by mail from this city, provided these compan- 





ies would undertake to accept no American business excepting through 
one Broadway firm, The bait did not attract the answer desired, but on 
the contrary, we are assured that in the office gossip which followed, the 
offers were really treated with contempt. The underground business 
heretofore has been chiefly done, according to popular impression, through 
Jersey City parties, but this attempt to run a general agency for the whole 
country deserves reprobation. 
* * * 


On the 3d inst. a notice was sent out from the Local Board room that 
the ‘‘ oyster furnace” and portions of the “ smoke-flue” of half {the prin- 
cipal hotels were unsafe, Usually this sort of notice is sufficient to alarm 
the companies interested, but we are informed nota policy was with- 
drawn from the risk. 


* * * 


THERE is considerable demand for fire insurance at the present time 
upon harbor, and especially excursion steamboats, in this vicinity. The 
rates have been raised twenty-five to fifty cents but are regarded by most 
underwriters are still wretchedly inadequate to the hazards covered, 
They range from seventy-five to one and a quarter per cent, and as the 
the amounts required are not enormous, save in such companies as the 
boats of the Fall River line, there are companies sufficient to take all the 
lines offered at these rates. It is suggested, however, that steamboat fire 
tisks should be as frequently and regularly surveyed, as ordinary fire risks, 
This suggestion is rendered important by the fact that competent 
inspectors lately pronounced the donkey boilers of the “ Continental” and 
‘*Elm City” of the New Haven line and the cooking apparatus of the 
‘“* Minnie Cornell” unsafe, A little care in inspection may prove a good 
safe guard for companies trying to avoid unnecessary losses. 


* * * 


RocuEsTeR, N.Y, agents or brokers (or somebody) are sending 
numerous risks to this city to be placed at ‘“‘ cut” rates, There are 
companies enoughfin that flourishing city, to insure every dollar’s worth 
of combustible property, and in all but three or four instances enough to 
insure them five times over. The companies represented there are eager 
for business and will write as low as their easy consciences will admit, It 
necessarily follows that the Rochester risks offered on the street in this 
city by brokers are “‘cuts” in rates, somewhat after the manner of the 
railroad ticket “ scalpers.” 


* * * 


THE speculative co-operative concerns are striving to make the benefit 
societies dissatisfied with the law recently passed, requiring all associa- 
tions that do a life insurance business by the assessment plan to make re- 
ports to the Insurance Department. A communication from Superin- 
tendent Fairman, which will be tound in our Albany letter, says that it is 
not the intention of the department to interfere with the benevolent socie- 
ties, but the law will be enforced as regards those societies that do a life 
insurance business. This is precisely what the public wants, The Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and other secret societies, have a 
perfect right to dispense their charities as they see fit ; but when scheming 
persons belonging to such organizations form auxiliaty societies and 
make a business of insuring lives on the assessment plan, the public have 
a right to know how they conduct their business. There are half a dozen 
or more masonic benefit societies that do a general life insurance business 
among members of that order ; the societies have no other connection with 
the masonic order than lies in the fact that none but masons are admitted 
to membership. These benefit societies employ managers, solicitors and 
all the machinery of regular life insurance companies, and there is no 
reason why they should not be subject to supervision the same as life com- 
panies are. The speculative co-operatives find that the new law shuts 
them out of the State, hence their desire to make the benefit societies dis- 
satisfied, with a view to having the law repealed. But the game will not 
work ; the eyes of this community are opened to the nefarious practices 
of this class of companies, and no legislature will dare to open the door 
tothem,. — 

* * 

THERE is a weakness among rates on warehouse risks (noticeable last 
week), caused by the heavy withdrawals of grain, provisions, or other 
merchandise, and the consequent reduction in the amounts required to 
cover the property at risk. There was a disposition in the winter to raise 
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the rates to a minimum of fifty cents, and in fact a number of companies 
agreed to a compact fixing this rate as the lowest they would accept. It 
fell through and now thirty-five cents is the most generally accepted price. 
The West street warehouses, wherein it was difficult to secure lines at 
any price, are now easily placed at thirty-five and forty cents, Probably in 
sixty days hence a fresh demand will spring up, and companies will again 
have an opportunity to bill up at other rates. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


The Senatorial Muddle Delaying Business—Bills Relating to Insurance Sent to the 
Governor—No Progress with the Bill to Tax Life Insurance Companies—The 
Governor's Veto of the Bill Prohibiting the Removal of Insurance Suits from 
State to Federal Courts— He Declares It to be Unconstitutional—The Assessment 
Societies and the New Law Regarding Benefit Associations—The Swindling 
Co-Operatives Indignant. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE Legislature still hangs on, not on account of legislative business, 
but political and senatorial, the dominant party being divided into two 
factions, quarrelling ostensibly over who shall be United States Senators, 

- but in ‘reality fighting over who shall have control of the party ma- 
chine. This keeps the Legislature, and while here it is doing a small 
amount of work in the line of law-making each day. During the past 
week a few bills on insurance matters, which had previously passed the 
Senate, were reached and passed in the Assembly, sending them to the 
Governor for his action. There were three bills on insurance that were 
thus disposed of and placed in the Governor’s hands. They were the act 
to enable casuality companies to invest their funds the same as fire and 
marine companies are authorized to do; the act authorizing foreign insur- 
ance doing business in the State to hold and convey real estate here the 
same as home companies are allowed by law to do; and the act author- 
izing the deposit of government bonds bearing three and a half per cent 
interest in the Insurance Department, by insurance companies. 

The bill amending and making the act of 1877, providing for the reduc- 
tion of directors in fire and marine companies apply to life insurance com- 
panies, has been advanced to third reading in the Assembly. Mr. Rock- 
well has made several efforts to have his bill making the insurance broker 
the legal agent of the company pushed ahead in the Assembly but has failed 
thus far. A like fate has followed the move in the Assembly to take up 
the life insurance tax bill. Thus far the calendar of third reading 
of bills is kept so loaded down that a two-thirds vote is required to move 
the life insurance tax bill. The attempts to take it up have been numer- 
ous, but all have failed. Senator Forster has got in a notice in the Senate 
to suspend the rule for the special purpose of taking up the tax bill in 
that body. Under this notice a majority vote will take it up in the Sen- 
ate and test its fate there, whenever Mr. Forster is ready for operations. 

The general corporation tax bill, one section of which applies to fire 
and marine insurance companies, has been signed by the Governor, as has 
also the act to enable the Continental Insurance Company to redeem its 
scrip issues. The Governor has now a half dozen insurance bills in his 
hands, which he will be obliged to act upon in the next few days. 

The second veto on insurance bills was sent to the Senate last week, 
and this demonstrates that Governor Cornell is prepared to protect the 
rights of all interests against class legislation. The following is the full 
text of the veto. 


STATE OF NEW YorkK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
ALBANY, May 31, 1881. 


To the Senate : 

Senate bill No. 4, entitled An Act to prevent the removal of actions to 
‘the Circuit Court of the United States by foreign insurance companies, is 
herewith returned without approval. 

This bill proposes to prohibit insurance companies of any nature, or- 
ganized or existing under and by virtue of the laws of any State, Territory, 
or country whatever, other than by the laws of the State of New York, 
from transacting any business in this State, unless on or before the first 
day of January next, they shall agree by a vote of their board of directors, 
duly certified and filed in the Insurance Department in Albany, not to re- 
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move or petition to have removed or in any manner pro 
moved to the Circuit Court of the United States, any tena — 
which shall have been commenced in a court of this State. m8 

Many objections can be urged against a proposition of this charact 
especially with reference to its application to insurance companies or “: 
ized under the laws of other States, either now doing business in thic 
State, or that may hereafter apply for admission. The bill is proserj in 
in its object, and calculated, if it become a law, to excite retaliatory A i. 
lation, to the injury of companies organized under the laws of New York 
and operating in other States. : : 

The reciprocal relations that now for the most part obtain, and which 
are desirable to be fostered, would be exposed to disruption ; and com. 
pulsory submission to like exaction or positive expulsion of home com. 
panies from other Siates would inevitably follow, and thus lead to injuri- 
ous consequences. Numerous companies incorporated in other States 
have done business in New York for many years under no such agree. 
ment as that now proposed ; and few instances are known, if indeed an 
can be recalled, where wrong has been done by a resort, in litigated po 
to the federal courts. To subject these corporations now, conditioned on 
remaining in the State, to a relinquishment of rights hitherto enjoyed, and 
which in a possible emergency might hereafter be imperiled, seems not 
only impolitic, but likewise unjust. It is no justification that similar laws 
exist in any other State. If any now remain, they must eventually give 
way to more enlightened and liberal views. 

But, aside from the foregoing considerations, this bill may be regarded 
as an attempt, although futile, to divest the United States courts of their 
established jurisdiction. If it were admitted that a condition precedent 
to transacting business in this State could be applied in the manner con. 
templated, it is quite certain, notwithstanding, that the removal of suits to 
a federal tribunal could not be prevented, if litigants chose to avail them- 
selves of rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States and 
secured by Congress in pursuance of the Constitution. The attempt, 
therefore, to impose restrictions or limitations which have been pro- 
nounced to be repugnant to the supreme law of the land is at variance 
with wise and benetcent government. If substantial justice can better be 
secured to any citizen by appeal to the highest courts of the country, that 
way should never be closed by legislative enactment threatening loss to 
private interest. A corporation is a citizen of the State by which it is cre- 
ated, and can, therefore, sue and be sued in the federal courts. No one 
would think of attempting to prevent a natural citizen from carrying his 
cause to the courts of the United States. The denial of that right to any, 
under whatever pretext, is subversion of equality of government and law. 


ALOoNzO B. CORNELL. 


Considerable uneasiness has been manifested ever since the passage 
and approval of the bill concerning charitable and benevolent associations 
doing life insurance business on the co-operative and assessment plan. 
The Odd Fellows, Masons, Knights of Pythias and other secret societies 
were exercised over the question whether the act did not permit any one 
sent by the Insurance Department to overhaul all their books and papers. 
To settle some of the conjectures, and ascertain how the Department 
would construe the law, the District Deputy Grand Master of the Odd 
Fellows of Kings County, W. Kirkpatrick, wrote Mr. Fairman, which 
resulted in the Superintendent sending the following letter in reply : 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW ce 
ALBANY, May 30, 1881. 


W. Kirkpatrick, Esq, D. D. G. M., No. 281 Fay St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir.—Replying to your letter in relation to the action that is 
necessary under the new law and that should be taken by subordinate 
lodges, permit me to say that no action at all need be taken by lodges 
either of your Order or any other. 

The law is only designed to embrace business associations for insurance 
purposes, yer 4 outside of the work of lodges, The dues paid to or 
the benefits paid by lodges in their ordinary operations do not come 
within the meaning of the law. 

But insurance societies of whatever nature on the assessment plan are 
brought within its purview. 

The operation of the law will not in any manner interfere with the usual 
and ordinary work of lodges. It was not designed for any such purposes 
by its framers, and will not receive any such construction by this depart- 
ment. 

You are quite at liberty to make such use of this letter as will settle this 
question definitely in the minds of all members of your Order. 


Very truly yours, 
Cuas. G, FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


P. S.—The “‘ Mutual” and “ Provident” branches of your Order, both 
of which’are established for the sole purpose of paying to the families of 
deceased brothers a sum of money on the death of such brothers, which 
money is collected by assessment from every member thereof, comes 
within the purview of the law, and are required to make reports and be 
subject to the supervision set forth in the act referred to. 

Cuas. G, FAIRMAN. 


An additional correspondence has also been had between the Secietary 
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of the State, or Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, which culminated one day 
later than the letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick. The letter of the Grand Secre- 
tary to Mr, Fairman and his reply is as follows: 


OFFICE OF GRAND SECRETARY, 
GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF NEW YorRK, 
Opp FELLows’ HALL, GRAND AND CENTRE STREETS, 
New York, ay 30, 1880. 


Hon. C. G. Fairman, Superintendent of Insurance Department, Albany, N. Y.: 


My Dear SIR AND BROTHER—Enclosed please find action taken by the 
Standing Committee of the Grand Lodge of State of New York, I. 0. 0.F., 
relative to an act passed by our legislature, May 13, 1881, and please say 
if we have conformed to the requirements desired. 

Yours fraternally, C. V. CLARK, Grand Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Standing Committee of the R. W. Grand Lodge of 
the State of New York, I. O. O. F., present—Grand Master W. I. Corn- 
well, Grand Warden Charles Schlart, Grand Secretary Charles V. Clark, 
Grand Treasurer James Godwin. 

On motion of James Godwin, Grand Treasurer, it was resolved, ‘‘ That 
application be and is hereby respectfully made to. Hon. C. G. Fairman, 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, for the appointment of Wm. 
I. Cornwell, Grand Master, as the person designated by said department 
to visit and inspect the books, papers and vouchers of “the several subor- 
dinate lodges of I. O. O. F. of said State and subject to the jurisdiction of 
said Grand Lodge, or of such and so many of said subordinate lodges as 
may be directed by said superintendent, under and in accordance with 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘‘ An act concerning charitable benevolent and 
beneficiary associations and corporations,” passed May 13, 1881.” 

C. V. CrarK, Grand Secretary. 


MR, FAIRMAN’S REPLY. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW York, 
ALBANY, May 31, 1881. 


Charles V. Clark, Esq., Grand Secretary, I, O. O. F.: 

Sir—I have your communication of the 3oth inst., enclosing a copy of 
the resolution adopted by the standing committee of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, I. O. O. F., asking “‘ for the appointment 
of William I. Cornwell, Grand Master, to visit and inspect the books, 
papers, and vouchers of the several subordinate lodges of the I. O. O. F.,” 
in pursuance of the recent act of the Legislature, chapter 256 Laws of 
1881, concerning charitable, benevolent and beneficiary associations and 
corporations. 

I beg leave to say, in reply, that there is no provision of the act in ques- 
tion which, as construed by this department, authorizes the Superintendent 
by himself, or through any person designated or appointed by him, ‘to 
visit and inspect the books, papers, or vouchers” of any subordinate 
lodge of any so-called secret society in this State. The law contemplates 
an inspection in the discretion of the Superintendent into the business and 
affairs of mutual aid and assessment insurance societies, associations and 
corporations, It was not designed to include, and will not include, in its 
practical operation, the customary work of Odd Fellow or Masonic lodges, 
or the lodges of any other organization or society. Among Odd Fellows 
ard Masons the associations having these insurance features, acd which 
will be subject to the inspection of the Insurance Department are outside 
and independent of the lodges. In the case of the Royal Arcanum, the 
Knights of Honor and other similar organizations which are insurance 
societies in and of themselves, the department will deal with the heads of 
the organization and not with the lodges. The lodges or councils will be 
regarded as simple agencies of the company reporting to headquarters, 
and this inspection will relate only and exclusively to the insurance 
features of such organizations. These will be regarded under the law and 
within that himit as insurance companies. Their ‘‘ books, papers and 
vouchers,” so far as the same relate to the insurance feature, will be sub- 
ject to inspection of the Superintendent. 

The Superintendent having been a party to the framing of the law feels 
warranted in saying that the construction he gives is the one intended and 
that the construction assumed by the standing committee of your Right 
Worshipful Grand Lodge did not enter the minds of any person con- 
cerned. Very truly yours, &c. 

CHARLES G. FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


This would seem to set at rest the stories that have been put in circula- 
tion to the effect that the law in question was to be used as an oppressive 
measure on the Odd Fellows, Masons and other secret societies. The truth 
is, the bogus co-operative concerns are indignant at the passage of this 
law. The Duguid bill, which permitted all co-operative concerns to over- 
tun the State, and enabled them to escape examination from any quarter, 
was the measure that these bogus concerns wanted. They worded their 
case up so well, that respectable people were induced to come forward, 
and make public speeches demanding that the speculative co-operatives 


* should have unlimited license to swindle the people, denounced the Gov- 


ernor for putting his foot down, and deciding that other concerns should 
not be allowed to overrun this State, except uader some legal restrictions. 
The storm was furious over the votes for a short time, resulting in finally 
Passing the bill over which the foregoing correspondence took place. The 





stories that the law was to be applied offensively to the Odd Fellows and 
other secret societies were started by the bogus co-operatives, who hoped 
to work up a sentiment for amending it in some way to relieve them from 
too close scrutiny, RANDOLPH. 


ALBANY, Fune 6, 1881. 





CHICAGO. 
The Outlook—Fires in April—Union Meeting at Cincinnati—T he California Insur- 
ance Company and L. L. Bromwell—Hamburg-Magdeburg transferred from 
Moore & Fanes to fames B. Floyd—Visitors, 


(From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

THE outlook for business here is very promising, and, as April and May 
were ‘‘ off” months for fires, it now appears as though we were to reach 
July with a very favorable showing. But what will happen between now 
and the rst prox. is ‘‘one of them things which no feller can find out.” 
The losses for May were about $40,000, with a total insurance involved of 
$725,000, which is not as it might have been. 

The Association of Underwriters of the Northwest, known as the Union, 
held a meeting at Cincinnati on May ro, 11 and 12. Prominent under- 
writers from all parts of the country were in attendance. The meeting 
was very harmonious, being, in fact, as much of a social gathering for 
friendly intercourse as a business one. The subject of increasing rates 
and classifying risks anew was generally discussed. On the 12th, by in- 
vitation of the Cincinnati Underwriters, the Union went on an excursion 
to Highbridge, on the Cincinnati Southern railroad, and had a very 
pleasant trip. A large delegation from Chicago was/present at this meet- 
ing, including many of our leading underwriters. They all seemed to be 
very much pleased with the results obtained and to be obtained from this 
gathering. Several New York underwriters attended and assisted in the 
commendable work of harmonizing the interests of insurance in the North- 
west. But the impression this way is that it would redound much more 
for the good of insurance throughout the length and breadth of this great 
country, if the New York underwriters would combine 2nd form a union 
for the good of insurance in their own territory. Reform, like charity, 
should begin at home. A union in New York would do more towards 
harmonizing insurance interests than all other associations put together. 

Several of our local underwriters are on the gui vive concerning the 
appointment of an agent of the California Insurance Company. Mr. L. 
L. Bromwell, vice-president of the company, was here all last week look- 
ing over the ground, talking with a large number of our insurance men. 
Friday night he suddenly left and has not since been seen—what is to be 
done? who is to-be appointed ? are the questions of the hour. But the 
only thing to be done is to await developments. We have had a large 
number of visiting underwriters among us during the past month, among 
whom may be mentioned Henry Robertson, of New York, manager of the 
Lancashire ; J. D. Browne, of Hartford, President of the Connecticut ; 
George T. Crane, of St. Louis, President of the American Central; A. 
Abcomet, of Indianapolis; H. M. Blossom, of St. Louis; H. M. Magil, 
of Cincinnati, General Agent of the Phoenix, of Hartford ; H. B. Palmer, 
of Indianapolis, Secretary and Treasurer of the Rough Notes Company ; 
John E. De Witt, of Portland, President of the Union Mutual Life ; 
W. W. Byington, General Agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, 
N. J.; Mark Howard, President of the National Fire, of Hartford, and 
J. M. Dresser, of Lafayette, Ind. DELTA, 


CHICAGO, Fune 4, 1881. 





LONDON, ENGLAND, 


British Insurance Actuaries Appreciate THE SPECTATOR—The Whole ‘'City of 
London" Coming to New York—An Opening for the Enterprising Interviewer— 
Probable Advent of More Foreign Life Companies—The Roaring of Lions— 
Yankee Vim Stirs up British Conservatism—The Tarif’ Combination in Feeble 
Health—Importation into England of American Insurance Blood—Marks yet to 
be Made. 

[From AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


I TAKE pleasure in giving you an item or two that seem to have es- 
caped the ear of your London correspondent, who, the Insurance Actuaries 
of Great Britain say, furnishes the only interesting reading in New York 
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insurance papers. I hear that another English Company is about to cross 
the briny deep and establish itself upon your hospitable shores. This 
time it is no less than the whole ‘“‘ City of London” Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, (Limited) with its capital of a million sterling, and £100,000 paid 
up. It will make a formidable competitor, but, added to this weight, the 
Directionate is, I am told, very strong. The management is entrusted to 
the able hands of L. C. Phillips, for many years at the head of the foreign 
department of the Commercial Union, and all of the fraternity agree in 
the opinion that the City of London will be a success. From all I can 
learn you may shortly expect Mr. Phillips in New York to make himself 
a target for the blandishments of the applicant who desires to confer upon 
that company his invaluable experiences, and his name is legion. Don’t 
I envy Mr. Phillips his American experiences when he essays the task 
that is before him? What is one among so many? We have had the ex- 
perience of many literary people on visiting America, but never yet that 
of an insurance manager on introducing his company. Here is an open- 
ing for some of your interviewers, for such matters in print would com- 
mand a large sale, especially among insurance people. 

As you have no doubt noticed, The Lion seems to have completed its 
first year with a great flourish of trumpets, and so far as a stranger can 
judge from their report, with good reason. The venture of their life de- 
partment in America is looked upon as an experiment which if it proves 
successful will be followed by other companies. This looks like taking 
reprisals for the New York Life and Equitable for their presumption in 
bearding the ‘‘ lion in his den” (no pun intended), The advent of those 
companies here, with the increased and still increasing competition in the 
fire insurance business throughout Great Britain has roused the olden com- 
panies here to most unprecedented activity. The almost marvellous suc- 
cess of the Lion and some other younger companies, has made them 
realize that they can no longer rest upon their laurels. The more flush 
times of the present are developing a regular mania with capitalists for 
investment in new corporations, and the facility offered tor organizing fire 
insurance companies has drawn a perfect swarm of promoters into the 
field. That is a wonderfully profitable business here, and it is astonish- 
ing how often the same man can launch undertakings in the same field, 
and successfully find dupes among men whose experience should teach 
them better. Speaking of the activity among the old companies, the latest 
move is the withdrawal from the Tariff Association of the Hand in 
Hand Fire Association, the oldest, or claiming to be the oldest company 
in the world. This looks like the beginning of the end of the tariff com- 
bination, and if that is broken up it will be hard on the small fry among 
the nonboarders. 

An innovation made by the Royal, however, has furnished much food for 
gossip among insurance people here, that is the importation of American 
blood into their staff of workers. I learn that S. F. Magnon (of Toronto, 
Canada, I think), who is well known to many of the fraternity as the 
publisher of the Insurance Expiration Book, so largely patronized by the 
companies and their agents, has been engaged for several years by the 
Royal, as inspector of agents, for the purpose of infusing a little of the 
American go-ahead-ativeness into said agents. I hear that gentleman 
has afforded most ample proof of the sagacity of Manager McLaren, in 
securing his services, as from various sources I learn that he has brought 
his pleasant and winning manner to bear upon the Britishers, with his 
usual success both as a canvasser and an organizer. I also notice by the 
papers that this same company, probably encouraged by their success with 


the first candidate, have recently made another importation from America, 


who has obtained some reputation, largely through the aid of the insur- 
ance papers, but who has not yet been here long enough to make his mark. 
Probably this is also only the beginning in the emigration, as J. H. McLaren 
finds plenty of followers among other managers. Yours, 


Lonpon, May. 1881. AMERICUS, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


From the character of THe Spectator, I know you would not wantonly 
or maliciously perpetrate a libel upon any insurance company in the 


United States. Yet in your issue of June 2, 1881, page 331, under the 
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heading, “The way they do it in Vermont,” appeared an article which is 
erroneous in every particular as regards the New England Fire Insurance 
Company of this place. The article in question was evidently inspired by 
some local agent in this vicinity, whose business has been materially dam. 
aged by the success of the newcompany. The charter of the said New 
England Fire Insurance Company, (the only stock company in Vermont) 
was granted at the last session of the legislature, and follows, almost 
verbatim et literatim, the charter of the Atna Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn, The Company was organized for business and to do 
business, and has commenced business under most favorable auspices, 
Its head-quarters are in Rutland, where it has an established office : it has 
already placed sixteen agencies in the State of Vermont, although doing 
business but about two weeks. 

The majority of its stock is held by men of wealth and prominence ip 
the State, nearly all of whom are residents of Rutland, and any two of 
whom could, on demand, pay in cash the entire capital stock. The Presj- 
dent and largest stockholder, J. M. Haven, is Treasurer of the Rutland 
Railroad, proprietor of the Bates House, and a heavy real estate owner 
here, and is estimated to be worth from $200,000 to $300,000, Among 
its directors and large stock-holders, are ex-Governor John B. Page, Pres- 
ident National Bank of Rutland, and Treasurer and largest stockholder 
of Howe Scale works of Rutland ; Cyrus Jennings, President of Brandon 
National Bank, in Rutland County ; Hon. Bradley Fish, ex-Judge, a well- 
known man of integrity and wealth; Melzon Edson, a heavy lumber 
dealer of Rutland, and others of responsibility and financial resources, 
Any one of the names above mentioned could singly pay up the capital 
stock. The company will, undoubtedly, before long, increase its capital 
to $200,000. STOCKHOLDER, 

RUTLAND, June 4, 1881. 





SOME INCONSISTENCIES OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
VALUATIONS. 


THE following circular letter, sent us by Mr. Fackler, the well-known 
actuary, will prove interesting to all persons interested in life insurance. 
It has been previously printed, but a more general circulation is desired 
for it than it has heretofore had: 

““Much has been said about the absurdity of net valuations as tests of 
solvency, and I have thought it may interest many of your readers to call 
attention to some points—generally overlooked—in which governmental 
valuations entirely disregard the actual facts presented by the policy con- 
tracts and assume certain theoretical conditions, which do not exist in 
practice. 

‘* One of these points is of considerable importance and might affect a 
company’s reserve from one to even 10 per cent. I refer to the fact that 
the net premiums and reserves are computed on the assumption that death 
claims are not payable until the ends of the policy years in which the 
deaths occur—while in fact they are usually paid within three months after 
the death. As the deaths may be assumed to occur on the average at the 
middle of the policy years, the payments are thus made on the average 
over three months before the time when they are theoretically due, and in 
one or more companies probably even over five months before. The ag- 
gregate value of the interest thus lost is considerable. If a company pays 
generally within a month after death and the rate of interest assumed in 
valuing is 4% per cent, then the future interest waived will average 2 per 
cent on the amounts which will become claims by death. If such a com- 
pany has in force policies for 175 millions, part of which are endowments, 
it will be fair to suppose that 150 millions will mature by death and be 
paid five months in advance of the theoretical time ; this would cause 4 
future loss of three millions of dollars of interest—occurring little by 
little as the claims fall in ; if the average age of the insured be 50, then 
by the American Experience table the present value of this concession to 
the insured is no less than $1,300,000 ; as companies usually promise to 
pay within about two and a half months after death, the interest lost will 
ordinarily be only 1 per cent, and in the case just supposed its present 
value would be about $700,000, 

‘“‘ While all companies were about on a par in this respect the insurance 
department did no injustice in disregarding their equal divergence from 
theory, for then all were treated alike ; but when one or two companies g0 
yet further and make their death claims payable two or three months earlier 
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han before, a very strict insurance superintendent might say to such a | ina most substantial manner. Itis to be regretted that other prominent companies 
; as just instanced above: “ Your rates were computed with the | @re not equally conservative in their practices ; or, rather, that the prominent com- 
company panies do not come together and work in harmony to crush out the illegitimate 


idea of paying the death claims just as other companies do, and are no 
higher than theirs; last year a net reserve was considered necessary in 
your case, but you have now adopted a feature which will make you lose 
fature interest having a present value of $600,000—why should you not 
reserve just SO much more?’ As stated above, this is what a very strict 
State examiner might say, particularly if at all prejudiced against such 
company ; but if any consideration should be given to such cases it would 
be more fair to reason as follows, viz.: To pay $1000 about two and a half 
months before the usual time is equivalent to paying $1,010 at the usual 
time (as the use of the money for that period. is worth I per cent accord- 
ing to the rate of interest assumed in valuation); each life policy for 
$10,000 may thus be considered as equivalent to one for $10,100 in other 
companies, and that part of the reserve which provides against death 
claims (as distinguished from endowment claims), should therefore be in- 
creased by 1 per cent. In the case instanced the reserve would thus have 
to be increased about $302,000. 

“Other points may be more briefly referred to. If you have followed 
me through the above you will readily understand how the 20 per cent 
deduction from the deferred and unpaid premium account is only about 
two-thirds of the loading it assumes to offset—also that the paid-up poli- 
cies guaranteed by some companies are larger than the full 4% per cent 
reserves would buy, and thus constitute a liability beyond the State 
reserves. 

‘The latter suggests another point, which may have to be considered 
herafter. The new Massachusetts non-forfeiture law provides for cash sur- 
render values, which in many cases will be from 1 to even 1I§ per cent 
larger than the full American 4% per cent reserve—thus, taking policies 
issued at age 35 for $1000, a ten-payment life policy after five years will 
have a cash surrender value of $178.17, while the New York State reserve 
is only $164.99 ; after nine years the cash surrender value will be $364.34, 
the reserve only $329.73 ; for a twenty-year endowment after five years the 
cash value is $166 40, the 4% per cent reserve only $163.81; after ten 
years the cash value. is $382.33, the reserve only $373.59. The greatest 
excess will occur in the case of paid-up policies, and may be as much as 
15 per cent of the 4% per cent reserve. To make a reasonable and rigor- 
ous allowance for such matters will considerably bother those insurance 
departments which use 4% per cent tables, and may lead them to desire a 
4 per cent basis. 

“This letter may be longer than you expected, so I will subscribe my- 
self, Yours truly, D, P. FACKLER.” 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company was held June 2, when the old board of directors was re-elected, 
as were also, the old officers who have so successfully managed its affairs. The 
Hartford is one of the old sterling companies of which the city whose name it 
bears, has such good reason to be proud. On the 1st of January it possessed a 
capital of $1,250,000, had assets amounting to $3,761,379, and a surplus over all 
liabilities, of $1,177,937. Its net premium receipts during last year were, $1,595,- 
142, and it paid for losses, $828,975. At the annual meeting last week, the finan- 
cial exhibit presented, showed the net earnings tohave been over $500,000 ; $250,000 
were paid in dividends, and nearly $400,000 were added to the surplus. The stock- 
holders expressed their satisfaction with the management of the company, as they 
had good reason todo. George L. Chase, the president, is an underwriter of large 
experience, and brings to the practice of his profession rare intelligence and execu- 
tive abilities of a high order. C. B. Whiting, the Secretary, has proved himself a 
worthy ally to Mr. Chase, as is indicated by the ratio of expenses to premium re- 
ceipts. In 1879 this ratio was 32.6, while in the past year the ratio was reduced to 
30.7. The Hartford turnishes an excellent illustration of the necessity of insurance 
to the welfare of the country, this company having paid out over $25,000,000 since 
its organization as indemnity for losses by fire. But for the indemnity thus paid, 
the fires that caused the losses would have served to bankrupt a large number of 
business men. ‘The Hartford, under Mr. Chase's management, has maintained a 
Teputation for conservative underwriting, and in refusing to follow the reckless 
Practices that are now too common in the business, Mr. Chase has succeeded in 
making a profit for his stockholders, at the same time strengthening the company 





practices that now prevail. Mr. Chase has, at all times, thrown the influence of 
his company in favor of correct underwiting, and, when he failed to secure the co- 
operation of other companies, has carried out his ideas in the management of his 
own company. By this means his loss and expense accounts have been kept 
within bounds, and the result is shown in the handsome dividends paid, and the 
large sum added to the surplus account. The Hartford is one of those old, sub- 
stantial companies that the public can confidently pin its faith to. 





The Mutual Life Examination. 


THE report of the exhaustive examination which the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, has been undergoing at the hands of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Insurance Departments since October last occupies fifteen 
pages in the annual life report of the Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner. The 
Pennsylvania Department was represented by its actuary and special examiner, E. 
W. Peet, who was assisted by H. F. Homes, of New York. In regard to these 
gentlemen Commissioner Forster has to say, ‘‘ They devoted many weary months 
to this examination, in order to make it, in every particular, thorough and exhaus- 
tive. The extent and character of the work can be partially estimated by the report 
presented.” We extract as follows from the report of Mr. Peet to the Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania: 


The purpose of the examination has been, not only to determine the present 
financial condition of the company, and to verify its statement for 1880, but by a 
thorough survey of its past history, to satisfy the department of the faithfulness of 
the present management to the great trusts confided to their keeping. This latter 
purpose has involved the examination of every page of the “er forty-two 
cash books, covering the thirty-eight years of its existence, the ledger ac- 
counts and journal entries, disclosing the amounts and objects of disbursements of 
all kinds, whether to policyholders, or for investment, or for expenses of m 
ment. In addition there'o a most thorough verification and analysis of the agency 
reports, and of all the book accounts has been made, besides an investigation of 
the affairs of the Actuary's and other departments, and no efforts have been spared 
to secure from every source full a as to the management of company in 
each of the important bureaus through which its immense business is cond > 

Aside from this office labor thus devolving on the examiners, a most important 
branch of the work, involving alike the character of the management for good 
judgment in its loans on bond and mortgage securities, and the actual present con- 
dition of the company, has been the appraisal of every piece of real p q 
which the company either owned on January 1, 1881, or on which it held a mort- 
gage at that date. Experts in local values have been selected from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department, to appraise all the proper.ies located in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York city, Brooklyn, and a portion of those located in New York Siate 
outside of the two citiesnamed. The appraisals of the New York Department in 
some districts of the State have been accepted without a second valuation. 
labor of preparing and verifying the necessary descriptive slips, the securing of 
competent appraisers, and the careful consideration of the valuations as returned, 
in order to determine in each case the value of the securities held by the company, 
or of the properties owned, may be judged by the fact that upwards of seven thou- 
sand two hundred pieces of real estate have been thus appraised and passed 
upon. 

PA very searching examination of the titles to properties loaned upon by the com- 
pany has been made by the counsel of the New York department, with the assis- 
tance of several lawyers appointed by him, who have been in daily attendance at 
the company’s office for more than four months examining every mortgage ey 
the company on November 1, 1880, the accompanying abstract of title and the offi- 
cial searches. The latter were required 1n all cases as evidence of the priority of 
the company’s lien. The Pennsylvania department has been represented by law- 
yers of experience in this work, who believe that the company now holds but one 
mortgage where there is any apparent defect of title, and that only as to part of the 
property mortgaged. There is abundant evidence of the company’s uniform 
tice to make no loans on real estate security, until the titles thereto have 
thoroughly searched and certified to by skillful and prudent attorneys. 


The following is a statement of the company’s assets and liabilities, as deter- 
mined by the two departments as of December 31, 1880; 
ASSETS. 


Company's office buildings in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, $2,697,023.18 
Real estate acquired under foreclosure of mortgages, appraised 





WOES o.0cvcccdsccees eWepnesgoccecscccesccecooseseseceep codes 5,194,997-22 
Loans on bonds and mortgages (appraised value of properties 

mortgaged $126,506,592,).......-seceeeseccesecsceeeeeeesees + 53,426,077.7 
Interest due and accrued on bonds and mortgages................ Lopeous se 
Loans on approved collateral security (market value of collaterals 

IE IRI in o5 50k dnndekcceennyssosesiea Sesame baSeeses 7.720,931.94 
Market value of bonds and stocks owned............00-s-eeeeeeees 19,093,936.00 
Accrued interest on collateral loans, and bonds and stocks owned.. TI9,790 32 
Cash in banks, trust companies and office ..............ceeeeeeres 1,951,580 of 
Uncocllected and deferred premiums after deduc ing 20 per cent.... 762,160 58 

Total admitted assets.......ssssssseeeeeesesecsaneceseess see» $92,060,503 65 

LIABILITIES. 


Reserved for all policies and additions in force December 31, 1880, 
as computed by the New York State Insurance Department, ac- 
cording to the American experience table of mortality, wich 4% 


per cent interest ............ SeddchAS dea onnns doscbqusees senene. 173°, oo 
Death claims, due and unpaid.......... eeGeerecscvcéages edssesbes 79,168 00 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid ........+...seseeeeeee% este 20,325 00 


Death claims, adjusted and not GRO. oo or ccccceccetescosceseceseede 634,009 00 
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$200,574 04 


196,587 00 
26,451 52 
47,043 60 
20,108 Io 


$79,954,620 26 
12,105,883 39 


Death claims, resisted or awaiting further proof............ eewenes 
“Death claims not reported to the company on December 11, 1880, 
but that occurred before that date; net............ dévediauwdedes 
Premiums paid in advance 
Unpaid taxes 
Suspense account 


Norg.—Of this surplus $183,634.81 belongs to the Tontine fund. 


Since January tst, 1881, there has been a net profit secured by the company, of 
$130,686.33 in excess of cost on properties sold. The prices and profits now being 
realized, sustain the beliet that the company will receive at least, the appraised 
values on its present real estate which was acquired during a period of severe 
financial depression. The deeds of real estate owned were examined seriatim, 
and the property conveyed in each case was verified by comparison'with the bond 
and mortgage ledgers, and the latter were very carefully compared with the de- 
scription on the appraiser's cards. 

In addition to the Attorney's examination before alluded to, every mortgage was 
examined as to description of properties, signatures and execution, and carefully 
compared with the mortgage ledger by which the appraisal cards were made out, 
and subsequently verified. A similar course was pursued in regard to the bonds, 
the actual sum loaned by the company — ascertained from the cash books, 
together with the sum repaid to the company by the mortgagor. The net amount 
due the company on December 31st, 1880, was thus accurately determined. The 
aggregate amount of the department appraisa's on mortgaged properties is $126,- 


506,592. 
The interest due and accrued on bonds and mortgages, as computed by the 
department as of December 31, 1880, was as follows: 


Net overdue interest 
Net accrued interest 


$458,284 16 
635,721 60 


$1,094,005 76 


The above amounts are given net, af.er deducting the sum of $128,737.84 of 
overdue interest, and $10,998.40 of accrued interest on forty-six mortgages, because 
these sums are not deemed to be sufficiently secured by the value of the properties 
over the principal sums loaned. 

Schedules filed with the report show the total mark-t value of stocks and bonds 
owned to be $19,093,936, exceeding the company’s valuation by $77,734 and being 
an excess of $2,353,236 above their par value, at which latter figure they are car- 
tied on the company's books, and $1,596,435.57 above their cost price. The colla- 
teral loans appeared in every case to be amply guaranteed by the character and 
market value of the respective securities. It is a noteworthy fact that of the $19,- 
096,936 worth of stocks and bonds owned by the company there is only one item, 
consisting of $12,000 of bonds taken in s-ttlement of a claim against t.e city of 
kl zabeth, N. J., where the market value is less than par, while the market value 
of every security on collateral loans is, at present writing, in excess ofits par. An 
exceptionally favorable showing appears in the fact that the present realizable 
profit on the Government bonds now owned is largely in excess of he loss of pre- 
miums suffered by the company on Government bonds sold or called in by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The accrued interest on stocks and bonds owned amounts to $62,884.56, and on 
collateral loans to $56,905 76, and there is no overdue interest on either class of 
securities. 

Satisfactory evidence by certificates of bank officers and otherwise, was fur- 
nished, of the posession by the company of the cash reported as of December 31, 
1880. The large receipts of the company from premiums, interest and matured 
se urities, keeps the deposit in banks and trust companies at a bigh figure, but on 
nearly all of its daily balances the company is allowed a satisfactory rate of inter- 
est, and is moreover well protected against any possible emergency. 
ian total assets as ascertained and approved by the Department amount to $o2,- 

503.65. 

The laborious work of calculating the required reserve on the policies of the 
company in force on December 31st, 1880, has been done by the New York Insur- 
ance Department, on the American Experience Table of Mortality, and an assump- 
tion of 4% per cent future interest earnings: The company’s policy regis‘ers, filed 
with the New York Department, were venfied seriatim and in detail with the books 
ofthe company. ‘lhe total reserve liability as above determined as of December 
31st, 1880, is as follows: 


On policies 
On dividend additions 


The company itself reserves on the basis of the American Experience Table, 
with an assumption of a lower rate of future interest, a commendable prudence, as 
itgives a present reserve fund larger than the law requires. 

The item of claims resisted or awaiting further proof is less than that reported, 
because of the amount of $19,104 erroneously included by the company; and it 
includes the accumulations of doubtful and contested claims for a number of years 

st. ~The true cause of complaint against the companies, is that they contes: so 
ew claims, and pay many unjust ones rather than to incur the supposed odium ofa 
publictrial So iong as public opinion is so unfair, it must be expected that officers 
will often consider expedi -ncy as well as justice in the settlement of doubtful or un- 
just claims. 

The suspense account is made up of premiums held in suspense, and liable to be 
returned to policyholders, and sundry payments by agents to-the company, made 
in advance of the report of the premiums on which they were collected. As all the 
premiums are either credited to the company in the item of unpaid premiums, or 
are in the nature of premiums paid in advance, the amount is charged to the coms 
pany as 2 liability. 

In the judgment of your examiner, there should be added to the surplus, $12,- 
105,883.39, the appraised value of the company’s buildings in excess of the amounts 
at which they have been carried in the above statement. This would increase the 
surplus by the sum of $252,976.82. 

he company’s official statement of income and disbursements for 1880, was veri- 
fied, and found correct. 

The examination of the accounts showing the income and disbursements of the 
company, has been of the most thorough description, not being confined to 1880, 
but back over a long period of years, and every item bas been veridied, and 

with the greatest care, 





The premiums of the company for 1880, amounting to 
cludes an item of 303.19, beng the single remiums A. ‘pai 
and of $3,299,734, being the amount of dividends decent to polieyhokten cles, 
the surplus on January 1, 1880. TS Out of 

The interest on mortgage loans, $3,524 328.61, includes $124,710 
due at the date of foreclosure on certain mortgages, and charged to “B 
account as part of the net cost of properties taken in by the compan Th 
receipts from interest and rents, amounted to $4,865,105.45, which is mo can 

1,375,000, in excess of the amount required by the legal sandard on its ma - 
The rate of interest on all the company s investments is very satisfactory ferns. : 
ticularly high on its $53,426,077 of bond and mortgage loans, being about prt 
ane per cent for the year 1880, but the future rate of interest wii] doubtless be 
ess. 

The total income of the company for the year 1880 as shown by its 
to $17,140,694.61. ¥ its books amounts 

It is worthy of note that the actual mortality experience of the com any duri 
the thirty eig roe since its organization, is much less than the tabular rate ¢ 
amount provided for by the premiums paid. Thesaving from this source not hith, 
erto paid out in dividends, appears in the general surplus of the company. In an. 
swer to doubts that have been expressed regarding the safety of allowing poli 4 
holders the annual option of taking their share of the current year's dividend either 
in cash, or to purchase paid up insurance, the fact exists, that the average ratio of 
actual to expected losses on this paid up insurance during five years past, is less 
than the same ratio on the face amounts of the policies in force. The compan "s 
favorable mortality experience, is doubtless due both to the skill and experience of 
the directors of ‘ts Medical Bureau, and the wise precau ionary rules of the company 

usi- 


in. 


Of interest 
eal Estate” 


as to the localities from which it will consider application for insurance, the 
ness in which the applicant is engaged, and the hazards insured against. 

A very careful examination shows that no items are charged in salaries to officers 
ard employees ($251,897.38) except for salaries authorized by the trustees, The 
total number of persons employed in the service of the company, including the law 
and medical departments, is one hundred and twenty-seven. 

Contingent Guarantee Account is a name used by the company for what is com- 
monly known as profit and loss account. The net balance of the account for the 
year 1880 is made up from the following items: 


Net loss on real estate 0ld im 1080... .ccccccn sens cccccsewescocscccccncccccecess 
i a SS EE FR ee apse 
Deduction on stocks and bonds owned, to reduce to par value 756,800.43 


$949,512.43 

The item of $148,357 86 consists almost entirely of premium charged off on Gov- 
ernment bonds matured, or sold prior to January ist, 1881, The company deter- 
mined in 1880 to charge off the excess of cost above par on stocks and bonds owned. 
Thus future changes in market values above par will not affect the disbursements 
or ledger assets, but only the non-ledger assets of market value over par. This 
deduction of $756,800.43 is not therefore a realized loss, as the piesent market value 
of Ys stocks and bonds owned, exceeds the par value as carried by the company 
by $2,353,236. 

aan ated isbersements of the company for 1880, as shown by its books, amount 
to $15,777,968 99. ie 

Much tine has been devoted to an analysis of the dividend and surrender value 
systems of the company since its organization, and to examining the application 
thereof in practice. It is not possible to do more than state briefly the co..clusions 
arrived at without attempting to explain in detail matters that are very technical 
and not capable of explanation within the limits of this report. The general annual 
dividend of the company is voted by the board, from the surplus on hand at the 
close of the year. It may be observed that th: company’s annual statement to its 
policyholders shows a surplus on Janwary 1, 1881, of $4,344,767.16, while this 
report shows a surplus at same da e of $12,105.883.39. ‘Lhe larger portion of the 
difference is due to the fact that the company’s standard of valuation requires a 
larger reserve to be held than the law of Pennsylvania does, and the baiance is 
mace up ofa special reserve for any existing but unknown liabilities, the loadings 
on deferred and unreported premiums, and a speeial reserve to guard against 
future fluctuations in the market value of the company’s assets. 

Particular investigation has been made of the relative dividends paid to the 
policyholders who pay the old premium rates and those who are paying the re- 
duced rates lately adopted by the company. Policies were selected that were the 
same as to date, age, k nd and amount, differing only as to the premium paid, and 
it w.s found that in every case the difference in the dividends paid corresponded 
to the difference.in the premiums received by the company. No instance was 
found where the policyholder’s just share of the annual dividend was not assigned 
to him, and where equity has not been maintained between all c.asses of policies, 
whether differing in kind, age, amount, or premiums paid. The receipts of policy- 
holders for dividends in 1880 were so far examined as to satisfactorily prove that 
the company has proper vouchers on file, in all cases for the sums which appear by 
i s books and agency r-ports to have been disbursed on this account. 

In investigating the ‘‘ Surrender Value” system of the company, information was 
first secured as to the rule adopted during a series of years past. The proper cal- 
culation of surrender values can not be d-termined on as satisfactory a mathemat- 
ical basis as can the net premiums or the distribution of surplus. The very fact of 
a policyho'der voluntarily discontinuing his contract with the company 1s an ab- 
normai factor not originally con.emplated and tending to the injury of the remain- 
ing policyholders, for the option of discontinuance is with the insured alone, 
not with the company, so that the latter cannot offset the loss from the withdrawal 
of hea thy policyholders by cancelling policies on lives that have become seriously 
imp uired. The only recourse left to the company is to settle with ———_ re- 
tiring before the maturity of their contracts on such a basis as will both compensate 
it for the loss of future premiums, and discourage in some measure at least the 
brea h of contract by the failure of the insured to keep their policies in force. | 

An investigation of the investment accounts of the company sinc: its organization 
shows that it had up to January 1, 1881, loaned on bond and mortgage a total sum 
of $106,437,720, and during the same period had acquired title by foreclosure to 
properties epee | an aggregate cost of $8,385,136. Of this real estate the 
company had, up to the same date, sold an amount representing $3 908,026 ata 
net loss of about $240,000, but its remaining real estate has been appraised by 
this Department at $717,886 ia excess of its cost to the company, not including the 
three office building:. : 

The profits realizcd on bonds and stocks sold by the company during its existence 
have been more than offset by the loss on government bonds sold, showing a net 
loss of $87,484. But to offset this loss the market value in excess of cost on bo’ 
and s now owned shows a realizable profit over cost of $1,596,435- 

Every class of expenditures, since the organization of the compaay has been 
thoroughly examined and analyzed, andit appears certain that all disbursements 
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‘ ds have been made with the knowledge and authority of the 
he fod wit the fll intention of both officers and trustees to act for the interest 
net Se of the policyholders. The bonus fiom profits paid to officers and 
— es several years ago, and which has been an object of some criticism, was, 
er with the manner of entry, voted by the trustees. The reasons therefor are 
pe set forth in the official records of the company, and the whole history of this 
iter having frequently been made public, need not here be repeated. ‘Since 1869 
this bonus from profits has been discontinued, and every dollar paid to officers or 
clerks has been charged to salary account, their fixed salaries having been some- 
hat increased in proper proportion to the number of years employed, and the rel- 

bm importance of the services rendered to the company. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Life Insurance in Pennsylvania in 1880, 


ACCORDING to the text of the eighth annual report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, during the year 1880 the companies of that State 
issued 1,916 policies, insuring $5,349,925 upon the lives of residents of the State; 
and companies of other States issued 83,717 policies, insuring $21,201,563, making 
a total of 85,633 policies, and $26,551,488 insurance. Compared with the business 
for 1879 this exhibit shows an increase of 75,279 in the number of policies written, 
and of $6,903,970 in the amount of insurance effected in the State. The insurance 
in force at the close of the year upon the lives of residents of Pennsylvania aggre- 
gated 116,377 policies, insuring $180,149,000, of which 16353 policies insuring $43,- 
534,235, were in companies of that State, and 100,024 policies, insuring $136,614,- 
766, in compani s of other States. Compared with the insurance in force at the 
close of the year 1879, the close of the year 1880 shows an increase of 47,312 policies 
and $3,924,763 of insurance. The total losses paid were $3,720,761, ot which home 
companies paid $618,207, and companies of other States $3,102,554. In 1879 this 
total was $3,327,146, divided thus: home companies, $580,271 ; other State com- 
panies, $2,746,875. The report contains statistics of seven Life Companies of 
Pennsylvania, and thirty-two Life Companies of other States, including the Trav- 
elers of Hartford, with its accident department, and the Prudential Insurance 
Company. The Charter Oak Life Insurance Company of Hartford was read- 
mitted to the State in July last. The certificate of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
of pany New York, expired on the 31st of March last and has not been renewed. 
From what Commissioner Forster has to say touching the ‘‘ co-operative" as 

sessment life companies, the following is extracted : 


It is not possible to make an .accurate classification of assessment companies. 
They assume many forms, from the purely beneficial orders to those ambitious to 
be ranked among substantial life insurance companies. They may, however, be 
divided into three classes : 

First: Beneficial societies and orders instituted mainly for charitable purposes. 
These distribute benefits in case of death, sickness and disability, do not employ 
agents, and are conducted at very little cost to the members. 

Second: Organizations conducting the business of life insurance on the co-oper- 
ative plan with agents and all the machinery of life companies, These generally 
issue absolute policies of insurance, to pay which at maturity they are not required 
by law to maintain a reserve. “They rely upon assessments and partial accumula- 
tions. 

Third: Gambling organizations, whose main purpose is to speculate in the lives 
of old persons and promote the individual interests of officers and agents, who are 
the — al beneficiaries. 

Of the first class, it may be said that they are mainly chari able organizations, 
and the funds collected from members are generally applied to the purposes for 
which they are contributed. Of the second class, that they are experiments in insur- 
ance, in which it is presumed that the conductors have confidence and are actuated 
by an honest purpose to fulfill their obligations. Of the third class no good can 
be said and nothing but evil expected. 

Insurance to be insurance must insure, as the word implies, and show how in- 
Surance can be afforded. A regular company is required by law to demonstrate, 
with mathematical precision, how it is going to pay each policy as it matures by 
death or otherwise, and must charge adequate premiums and accumulate assets, 
with which to meet liabilities that are as certain as death. Co-operative companies 
do not pretend to do this. Their ability to ( depends upon two uncertain 
events: that new members will takegthe place of those who die, and that assess- 
ments will be paid. If either of these contingencies fail, the company fails. Ifa 
regular company has insured one thousand persons for one thousand dollars each, 
it must,“assuming that the policies are all maintained, ultimately pay one million 
of dollars, and be able to show assets in possession, which, together with future 
premiums, all compounded at a certain rate of interest, will pay each policyholder 
one thousand dollars when he dies, according to what experience has established 
asthe necessary rate of mortality. It matters not how many retire or how few come 
to the company. The result is the same. Each policy is paid at maturity. This is 
the simple, tried, and safe system, from which the clement of uncertainty is excluded 
bya certain reserve and a certain table of won sometimes derisively called ‘‘old 
line” insurance. New line insurance pursues a different method. A company insures 
athousand persons for a thousand dollars. They, too, must ultimately pay a 
million dollars. How is thisto be done? They have no funds in possession, no 
Teserve, nothing but officers, office furniture and unlimited expectations. When a 
Policy matures, they make an assessment upon surviving members. If these all 
pay, the policy is paid in full. If some pay and some do not, the policy is paid in 
Part. | Members who do not pay retire gracetully and others are invited to fill the 

thus created. It is like calling spirits from the vasty deep ; they may come or 
May not. And so the concern goes on in a free and easy, do-as-you-please 
Sort of way, until the survivors, beginning to suspect that the longer they live and 
mere pay the poorer their chances of remuneration, grow tired, and the 
Company falls to pieces for want of cohesive power. Whatever this may be called, 
Whatever merits it may have as a beneficial system when properly conducted, it is 





not insurance. It isa poor travesty of insurance. It is not even to life insurance 
what mutual fire is to stock fire insurance; for mutual fire companies contract to 
pay the face of their policies at maturity, and hold the substantial obligation of 
ae oe pe ef but these do not. If a member fails to pay, they absolve him 
and it what he has paid, and that ends the matter. 





The Proposed Tax on Life Insurance Companies. 


THE Elmira Advertiser, of which Hon. Charles G, Fairman, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, is the responsible editor, in a recent issue had the following 
to say regarding the proposed plan for taxing life insurance companies : 

‘* The difference between the fund and the liabilities is the surplus, which is held 
to meet emergencies, such as ‘ war, pestilence or famine,’ which may kill an undue 
proportion of the members; or a business crash, which may in the 
value of the securities in the fund. This surplus belongs to the policyholders. It 
is the accumulation of their savings. It is held for their benefit. Its income goes 
to help them pay their annual contributions, Yet upon this the State proposes to 
lay its hand and confiscate a share of these savings for the public use. There may 
be another side to this question which we have not yet discovered ; but in the light 
of our hastily formed judgment it appears that no more unjust and cruel spoliation 
in the guise of taxation was ever proposed, and it will excite the righteous wrath of 
the countless policyholders in this State as soon as they discover just what the 
nature and scope of the proposed measures are.” 

The Buftalo Express has the following : 

‘* Petitions against the proposed taxation of life insurance companies are circulat- 
ing throughout the State and receiving numerous signatures. In developing the 
new system of taxing corporations, from which the State government is to derive a 
large part of its revenue, the legislature is under obligation to exercise great judg- 
ment and discrimination. To justify the levy of a tax it is not enough to show that 
the State has the power to impose it, and may derive revenue therefrom. Particu- 
larly in a commonwealth with so vast resources and so = finances as New 
York has, the eff-cts of a proposed tax on the material and moral interests of the 
people should always be carefully examined. It cannot be denied that the stock in 
a life insurance company is quite as proper a subject of taxation as the stock of 
other corporations. Many companies which insure on the so-called ‘‘ mutual” 
plan, have stockholders who cannot reasonably claim for their investments an ex- 
emption from corporation taxes. But the justice and 9 of taxing life insur- 
ance itself, notably in its most common and meritorious form--that is to say, when 
it is simply a provision for the protection of families after the death of their sup- 
porters—must be questioned. Again, while so small a sum comparatively is an- 
nually needed for State purpose, and there is such a variety of objects and methods 
of taxation, the legislature may wisely refuse to impose special burdens upon the 
thrifty poor through the taxation of savings. But if it is admitted that ordinary 
savings bank deposits should not be taxed, with what justice could savings for the 
prospective benefit of widows and orphans be subjected to State taxation? And 
yet ic has been actually proposed to levy on life insurance companies a heavier tax 
than is levied upon other corporations. It is to be hoped that this scheme wili fail 
and that the legislature will do nothing to discourage life insurance or to —— 
the companies organized and doing a legitimate business under the laws of 
State.” 





Fire and Fire-Marine Insurance in Connecticut in 1880. 


HON. JOHN W. BROOKS, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, has 
recently issued his annual report for the year ending December 3, 1880, from which 
we extract and condense as follows : Stock Companies of Connecticut, 11; Mutual 
Companies of Connecticut, 18; Stock Companies of other States, 71; Mutual 
Companies of other States, 2; Foreign Companies, 24; Casualty Companies of 
other States, 2; Stearn Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company of Connecticut, 
1. Some idea of the immense business transacted by fire insurance companies do- 
ing business in the State may be had from the following: The Connecticut com- 
panies have fire risks in force, aggregating $676,208,413.20. The companies of 
other States have fire risks in force, aggregating $3,658,061,862.60. The compan- 
ies of foreign countries have fire risks in this country, aggregating $1,898,589,- 
320.65. The total amount of fire risks in force in the several companies doing 
business in the State is $6,232,859,596.45 ; and this amount does not include the 
risks carried by the mutual fire companies of this State. The Connecticut com- 
panies hold assets amounting to $19,207,295 92, while the companies of other 
States and countries have assets amounting to $106,677,504.91. The Connecticut 
companies have invested in real estate and loans on same $2,927,443 83, oF 15.24 
per cent, and in stocks, bonds and other assets, $16,279,852.09, or 84.76 per cent. 
The companies of other States and countries have invested in real esta‘e and loans 
on same, $23,944,060.22, or 22.45 per cent; and in stocks, bonds, and other assets, 
$82,731,977-54, OF 77.55 per cent. 

The following amounts have been received during the past ten years by the State 
Treasurer of Connecticut, in taxes, from companies of other States and countries : 
1871, $13,425; 1872, $21,254; 1873, 22,489; 1874, $23,214 ; 1875 (15 months), $29,- 
093 ; 1876, $18,829 ; 1877, $15,697; 1878, $15,666; 1879, $14,906 ; 1880, $16,69a,— 
total, $191,266. 

The receipts of the Insurance Department in 1880 amounted to $15,725, and the 
disbursements aggregated $12,094. 








—The British census, now in progress, gives the following figures: 
Liverpool, 648,988, being an increase since 1871 of 92,023 ; Glasgow, 511,540, in- 
crease 34,396; Edinburgh, 228,305, increase 31,227; Leeds, 309,054, increase 
49,842; Norwich, 87,841, increase 7,459. 
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MERE MENTION. 


-The Jefferson, of New York, has made Richard H Jones its agent 
at Baltimore. . 


—The Imperial, of London, is to be represented in this country by 
Henry Clark, of Springfield, Mass. 

—W. W. Kremer has been appointed special agent for Pennsylva- 
nia, of the Continental Fire, of New York. 


—N. C. Miller, President of the Star Fire Insurance Company, and 
George D. Capen, of St. Louis, were in Chicago last week. 


— A late meeting of the Newark Underwriters Protective Associa- 
tion the sum of $9150 was appropriated to continue the Newark Salvage Corps 
for the ensuing year. 


—The arrest on Thursday, June 2, of Marian Varian, the French- 
woman who attempted the crime of arson on the premises No. 354 Sixth avenue, 
puts an end to her playing with fire for the present. 


--The new Hartford Indemnity opened its subscription books on 
Wednesday, June 1, at the Mechanics Savings Bank in that city. The capital 
stock of $150,000 is divided into 1500 shares of $100 each. 


—The appointment of Hon. J. F. Wright, who has recently retired 
from the Insurance Department of Ohio, to be general agent for Ohio of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at Cincinnati, is an“ 
nounced. 


—The Rochester Board of Fire Underwriters resolved against the use 
of gasoline, or any other product of petroleum, except refined kerosene oil of stan- 
dard tests, for heating purposes or artificial light. Summer gasoline stoves brought 
out the resolutions. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hartford Fire, 
held on Thursday, June 2, the advisability of increasing the capital stock was men- 
tioned, and the board of directors were requested to take it into consideration, as 
the charter places it in their hands. 


—The information comes to us through a local paper that the 
Equitable Fire, of Nashville, one of Tennessee's best companies has adjusted and 
paid off its total losses ($4588) through the recent large fire in that city. The 
Equitable is as sound, if not sounder than ever in financial condition. 


—The stockholders of the A2tna Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, on Thursday, June 2, ratified the action of the directors, and voted to increase 
the capital by cash subscriptions from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, $1,000,000 to be 
called in next month and the other $1,000,000 at a date not yet fixed. 


—During the month of May Chicago lost $54,300 by fire, the total 
insurance involved was $724,546, and the companies suffered to the extent of 
$40,300. There were sixty-one box and 55 still alarms. In the corresponding 
month in 1880 the insurance companies lost $38,995 by Chicago fires, and in 1879 
$84,227. 

—Frank Livesey, general manager of the Lion Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, is now in this country looking after the interests of his company. After 
visiting the various Eastern cities he will accompany Mr. Hutchinson, of Hutchi- 
son & Mann, representative of the Lion Fire, on the Pacific Coast, to San 
Francisco. 


—The transfer of J. F. Ferris from the Connecticut field to the 
home office in Portland, Me., is a step in which the Union Mutual Life has un- 
doubtedly consulted its broadest interests, although Mr. Ferris will leave behind 
him in the Nutmeg State plenty of friends and admirers, both in and out of insur- 
ance circles. 


—Now that the Illinois Legislature has adjourned, the legislatures 
ot Pennsylvania, New York and Michigan are the only bodies of the kind remain- 
ing in session, to keep up the fight against the insurance companies. In a few 
days these, too, will have dissolved, and the sound of the tinkering on insurance 
laws will cease for a season. 


—The President of the United States, unlike the Czar of Russia is 
not liable to be blown up by a bomb, yet life is uncertain, even in peaceful Am- 
erica. Mindful of this President Garfield, as announced from Cincinnati on Mon- 
day, the 30th, by L. C. Hopkins, general agent of the New York Life, has taken 
out a policy in that company for $a5,000. 

—Evidence is said to have been adduced showing that “ President” 
Owens, of the pseudo Firemens Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, mentioned 
elsewhere in this number of THE SPECTATOR, is the same man who some time 
since started the Eutaw Insurance Company, of Baltimore, with the names of 
reputable men appearing as Directors, and with a large array of assets, including a 





balance in the Bank of Commerce. Investigation proved that the company had no 
account at the bank, and the published directors disclaimed all connection with the 
concern. It seems that Owens mowed quite a wide swath for a time among insur. 
ance and business men, but that his company finally collapsed under legal pressure 
from creditors and insured parties. 


—The world’s fair project in Boston is fortunate in having so earnest 
and eloquent an advocate as John C. Paige. If he proves unable to impart a flavor 
of success to the New England edition of the scheme, of which New York was not 
worthy, Mr. Paige will curiously contradict his record as resident manager in the 
United States of the Re-Assurance Generales and the Metropole, 


—The annual eiection by the Mutual Life Insurance Company ‘for 
nine trustees to serve for a term of four years, was held at the office of the company 
Monday, June 6, and resulted in the unanimous election of Samuel D. Babcock, 
Seymour L. Husted, William F. Babcock, Frederick H. Cossitt, Lewis May, John 
H. Sherwood, Joseph Thompson, Ansen Stager, Frederic Cromwell. 


—Abraham R. Frothingham, president of the Lamar Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York, died on Wednesday, June 1, at his residence in Brook. 
lyn, at the age of sixty-nine years. He was vice-president of the Lamar fiom its 
organization in 1872, becoming president in 1880 at the death of Isaac R. St, John. 
Mr. Frothingham was a native of Salem, Mass., although for; many years a resj- 
dent of Brooklyn. 


—The Italian Statistical Bureau has just issued a report upon the 
deaths by suicide in the kingdom of Italy during the three years 1876, 1877, and 
1878. The total number of suicides in that period amounted to 3,321, and of these 
2,689 were males, and 632 females. The local distribution gives the following re- 
sults: Lombardy, 521; the Grand Duchies, 483; Venetia, 474; Tuscany, 395; 
Piedmont, 394; Rome, 122. 


—The Travelers Record for June is quite as bright and breezy as 
any of its predecessors, and its pictures are improving. Although really the organ 
of a special interest and of a practical insurance company, the Record has suffi- 
cient general literary merit to make it acceptable in all circles. The traveler on 
land will find it pleasant reading, and he who ventures on the deep without a copy 
is all the more certain to be “‘ sick at sea.” 


—The success of the newly arrived Lion Life thus far in this country 
is an indication, perhaps, that life insurance through English companies will some 
day be as popular with the American public as fire insurance is at the present time. 
The total assets of the Lion Life are $885,566 and $100,000 has been deposited in 
the United States for the protection of policyholders over here. E. H. Sewell, the 
American manager, is enthusiastic over the present outlook of matters. 


—The bill of fare of the Indiana Mutual Marriage Benefit Associa- 
tion, of Dunkirk, sets forth as its object the collecting of money from members, to 
be disbursed in paying a stipulated sum back to members who may find it conve- 
nient to lawfully marry and in the liquidation of current expenses. Although not 
given to cynicism and faultfinding, TH—e SPECTATOR would recommend that the 
item of ‘‘expenses’’ be entered as the first and main object of incorporation. 


—Since the burning a few days ago of the Congregational Church 
at West Stockbridge, Mass., the selectmen have offered a reward of $500 for the 
detection of the assumed incendiaries, to which individual subscribers have added 
$800, and $500 more is pledged—making $1800 in all. The loss of the church has 
stimulated the villagers to consider the question of a water supply for fire purposes, 
and inasmuch as the place is surrounded by hills full of springs, the problem ought 
to be solved easily and cheaply. 


—A. A. Redfield, who was appointed last December as referee to 
take testimony in reference to the financial condition of the Pacific Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, reported on June 2, that the liabilities of the company are $504,. 
ooo, and the assets $323,000. Of the liabilities, $204,000 consists of certificates 
of profits, which, of course, are not payable until the company’s debts have been 
paid. It will be ‘remembered that Mr. Redfield’s appointment as referee was ¢0- 
incident with that of Jacob L. Telfair as receiver. Justice Donohue signed an of 
der formally dissolving the company. e 


—Certain prominent members of the Produce Exchange are reported 
to be organizing a company to doa general insurance business on principles sim- 
ilar to those on which the Lloyds, of England, and the United States Lloyds, of 
this city, are founded. Each associate of the organization—which it is proposed to 
name the Produce Exchange Lloyds of New York—will be required to deposit with 
the Advisory Committee a bond or debt certificate of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, or some other acceptable security, as a guaranty for the fulfillment of their 
obligations to all parties insured under the contracts made by the committee for 
his account, and $50 in cash for initiatory expenses, and capital in hand. Itis 
claimed for the system, that it will afford indubitable security to the insured, and 
prompt and fair settlement of losses, as the insured would be dealing with com 
mercial men. It is also held that operating expenses will be reduced to a minimum. 





